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Convivial Jeſter; 
5 O R, | 


SAM FOOTE's Laſt Budget Opened. 


Containing original and authentic Anecdotes, Bon Mots, 
jocoſe Remarks, poignant Repartees, whimſical Occur- 
rences, queer Hums, inimitable Witticiſms, &c. of that 
immortal Child of Humour | | 


The: Engliſh ARISTOPHANES; 


With authentic Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and 
a particular Recital of the many laughable Incidents 
which befel him in the former, and the various whims 

| fical Occurrences that gave riſe to the latter. 
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Since we mean to make you laugh, 
Our Motto is an Epitaph. 


Sau. FOOTE is dead, yet do not weep, 
His Wit alive will ever keep; 

And tho' bis Body's under Ground, 
You'll find his Humour here abound. 
Poor SAM. now with the Worms reſides, 
Yet here a Friend with, Care provides 
Enough of him to ſhake your Sides. 
Then if a Tear ſhould wet your Rye, 
Let it be Laughing makes you cry; 
With Spleen and Grief {11 be at Strife, 
You'll find in Wir and M1iRTH there's Life. 
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Printed for W. AD LARP, at No. 10, Saliſbury Court, 
Fleet Street; and may be had of all Bookſellers in Town 


and Country. 
[Price One Shilling. ] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HIS little volume contains the witticiſms of 
a very diſtinguiſhed character, who has juſt 
withdrawn from the great theatre of the world ; who, 
living, fallied boldly on that monſter, Vice, and de- 
feated him with a continual diſcharge of jeſts and laugh- 
ter; and who, dead, is regretted by all who have 
been charmed with the poignancy and brilliancy of 
his ſatire, It was FoorE, the child of nature, who 
ſtrewed the path to diſcretion with the flowers of wit 
and humour. It was this author, manager, and per- 
former, by whom we were inſtructed, that elaborate 
diſſertations on virtue and vice have not the effectof 
a well-digeſted dramatic exhibition; for though we 
are equally attracted by the beautiful and deformed, 
admiring the one, and abhorring the other, yet we 
forbear an inveſtigation of the beauty of virtue and 
deformity of vice. The reaſon is obvious: Virtue 
we find commonly delineated with ſo grave an aſpect, 
that thoſe who would be willingly her votaries, find- 
ing ſo reſerved a miſtreſs, behold her at a diſtance, 
as they. do vice, of whoſe deformity they unhappily 
have not a ſufficient ſenſe. Hence the celebrated 
dramatiſt, whoſe memory we mean to commemorate, 
ainted to the imagination, in a continued ſcene of 
mirth and humour, the hideouſneſs of the one, and 
the attractive graces of the other. But, alas! the 
— branch is cropt, without leaving, we fear, a 
ucceeding ſhoot to diſplay equal rays of ſuch pure 
and tranſcendent luſtre. Death has ſnatched him 
from us, and we hemoan the loſs of a man, 
whom candour will acknowledge to have poſſeſſed 
one of the beſt heads, and not one of the worſt 
hearts; and that perhaps “ we never ſhall look upon 
his like again,” | 
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SAM FOOTESY®Y 


LAST BUDGET OPENED. 
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the Saturday before the deceaſe of Mr. 

7 oote (which happened, at Dover, on the 

e of Tueſday the 21ſt of October, 

77) he had a ſelect party of friends to 

dine Vom, hint 25 his houſe at North-End; and was ob- 

ſerved to be not only remarkably chearful, and full of his 

wonted pleaſantry, and convivial flow of ſoul, but to be in as 

good a ſtate of health as at any time ſince his firſt illneſs, 
in the preceding April. 

This illuſtrious ornament of the drama, and unrivalled 

hero in the fields of genuine wit, humour, and ſatire, was 


in the fifty-ſixth year of his age when he made his ſudden 
B exit 


2 


exit from the theatre of this world, in conſequence of a 
ſtroke of the pally. 

He was deſcended from a very reſpectable Corniſh family, 
was born at T ruro in Cornwall, and educated at a ſchool in 
that place, from whence he was, at a proper ſeaſon, re- 
moved to Worceſter college, in the univertity of Oxford; 
a college founded by one of his near relations. 

Early in life Mr. Foote came into the poſſeſſion of an 
ample fortune ; but the extraordinary livelineſs of his diſpo- 
ſition, added to an uncommon quitkueſs of parts, render- 
ing him a very deſirable companion, he ſoon formed a large 
circle of acquaintance, and, joining with them in all the 
diſſipations of the times, found himſelf in diſtreſs in a very 
few years. Ina whimſical moment he thought of the ſtage, 
as a field for fame and fortune, and played Othello at the 
little theatre in the Hay- market, as a trial part. He after- 
wards appeared in Fondlewife, Lord Foppington, Sir Paul 
Plyant, and many other characters, with ſucceſs. About 


the year 1746, he opened the Hay-Market theatre with his 


Diverſions of the Morning, but was ſtopped on the ſecond 
day's performance through the intereſt, and at the requeſt, 
of the late Mr, Lacy, at that time patentee of Drury- Lane 
theatre, He afterwards procured the protection of a noble 
duke, and through his means continued for ſome time to 
profit, by preſenting the publick with various eccentric ef- 
forts of hs muſe, He afterwards had more than one en- 
gagement at Drury-Lane theatre, during Mr, Garrick's 
management; and for ſeveral ſucceſſive ſummers, within the 
laſt twenty years, he played at the Hay- market houſe, under 
favour of a licence from the Lord Chamberlain for the time 
being, A well-known accident * (which happened to him 
in the year 1766) was the means of his obtaining a patent, 
authorizing him, during the term of his natural life, to 
open the Haymarket theatre on the 15th day of May, and 
continue it open till the 15th of September every year. 

His various pieces are familiar te the publick. Few au- 
thors can boaſt of having written ſo many; perhaps no one 


* That of the loſs of a leg, in conſequence of a fall from his 
Horſe, while in company with his late royal highneſs the duke of 
York ; through whoſe generous. interference our Ariſtophanes 
procured this grant from his majeſty, and was thereby (to uſe 
a pun) re-eflabliſhed upon his legs more firmly than ever. 
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of having ſo rarely experienced the cenſure of the theatre 
His fort was the exhibition of character, in which, although 


he was rather a painter for effect, than the hoider of a deli- 


cate pencil, yet, for boldneſs of outline, and ſtrength and 
truth of colouring, he ſtood unrivalled, His dialogue in 
general is terſe, eaſy, and witty, His ſcenes teem with 
true humour; and, under the maſk of infinite pleaſantry, 
convey the ſtrongeſt ſatire, No dramatic writer ver paid 
leſs attention to the fables of his plays; and yet there are 
not to be ſeen, in the whole round of modern pieces, fo 
many ſtriking pictures of vice and folly as have been drawn 
by the late Mr, Foote. He may be truly ſaid to have 
caught the living manners as they roſe,” and to have had 
the happy art of preſenting, whatever he deſigned to exhi- 
bit, in a point of view ſo truly ridiculous, that every au- 
ditor was under the neceſſity of joining in the general 
laughter excited, and left the theatre not the leſs amended 
for having been uncommonly well entertained, To ſum up 
all, as an author, Mr. Foote was fertile, comic, and ner- 
vous; as an actor, bold, original, and warm: his talents, 
it is true, lay rather in the exhibition of caricature than 
character; in a peculiar line, however, and that of a capital 
ſort, he was not only maſterly, but ſuperior to every com- 
petitor. As a private man, he was humane, generous, and 
friendly; ſoftened by the tale of diſtreſs, liberal in the re- 
liet of indigence, or the reward of merit, and ready on all 
occaſions to aſſiſt either with his pen, his purſe, or his per- 
ſonal intereſt, all who had the ſmalleſt claim to his friend= 
ſhip. In the company of men of high rank, and ſuperior 
fortune, (who eagerly ſought his acquaintance) he pre- 
ſerved an eaſy and noble independency; as a man of wit 
and conviviality, there lives not his equal, Nor was he leſs 
hoſpitable than ſocial; his many, many friends who now 
live ſincerely to lament his Joſs can atteſt this aſſertion. 
Since no man therefore has more eſſentially contributed to 


. the entertainment of the public, or more repeatedly made 


the minds of his acquaintance expand with mirth and good 
humour, let us in gratitude paſs over his few foibles, and 
reflect on his many virtues, with that mixture of joy and 
ſorrow felt by every individual, who in the moment he re- 
grets the loſs of a dear friend, rejoices that among the ac- 


tions of his life many deſerve the higheſt praiſe, and that the 
etfuſions of his genius have eſtabliſhed him a degree of 


B 2 fame 
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fame ſuperior to the blaſts of envy, the efforts oſ malice, 
and the corroding tooth of time itſelf, 

To the above account it may not be improper to add, 
that Mr. Foote had taken care to make his will ſeveral 
years before bis death. By it his natural, and only ſur- 
viving child, Maſter George Foote (who is now about 
ſeven years of age, and at boarding-ſchool at Ayleſbury in 
Buckinghamſhire) was conſtituted reſiduary legatee; and 
the late Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Hamilton of Falcon-Court, 
Fleet-ſtreet, and Mr. Jewel (for many years Mr. Foote's 
treaſurer and ſteward) were nominated executors, 


Mr. Foote was hardly more remarkable for the brilliancy 
of his wit, and the ſingularity of his humour, than for his 
penchant to the delicacies of tl e table—Happening, not long 
before his death, to call upon a friend in the city, in order 
to eat a bit of dinner with him, he was /o far in luck as to 
enter in the very nick when Mr. and Mrs, were 
ſeating themſelves at table, —As the Dæmon of diſappoint- 
ment would have it, however, he was ſo far out of luck, 
that, on the morning of the day he called, the kitchen- 
chimney had fallen down while dinner was getting ready; 
nor had the cook (highly as ſhe was aſtoniſhed, and in a 
manner planet. iruet) been able to ſave, from the general 
wreck, more than a fureen of ſoup and a neck of mutton. 
—Accuſtomed to ſee a variety of good things at his friend's 
table, Mr. Foote, on being aſked to have ſome ſoup, re- 
plied, N- I' wait for ſomething elſe.— To the ſoup ſuc- 
ceeded the mutton ; and the hungry Ariſtophanes being, in 
like manner as before, deſired to have ſome — No, thank ye 
(ſaid he) I' wait for ſomething elſe. — The deception could 
be now kept up no longer; and accordingly the lady of the 
houſe, with a thouſand apologies for it, told him of the 
accident, and recapitulated to him all its particulars. 
„ Hay!” cried the Wag, with infinite good-humour, in- 
terrupting the lady, and giving a broad look to the ſervant, 
who was by this time (not knowing of what had paſſed) 
preparing to diſmantle the board—** hay! Madam,” cried 
he—** what, are we, then, come to ſhort allowance? Then 
here, John! not ſo faſt, bring back the mutton ; for 
egad ! I find it's now NECK or NOTHING with us,” 
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« Our poor departed Sammy” (as his ſurviving convi- 
vial friends now ityle him in their joyous hours) was never 
remarkable for a&conemy ; and fo long as economy continued 
the favourite pa/s-werd at court, ſo long did it continue the 
favourite -mock-word of the Engiih Ariſtophanes. —Every- 
body who remembers Mr. Foote, muſt remember the beau- 
tiful ſet of dun horſes with which he uſed formerly to drive 
his carriage. — On being complimented reſpecting their 
limbs, their fine ſhapes and colour, one day—“ Yes (re- 
turned the Wag) 1 am never without a ſet of duns in my 
retinue ; but with this difference, that in the ſummer 1 
drive the duns, and in the winter the duns drive me.“ 

Mr. Foote was particularly happy in taking off a certain 
ſelf-important, though highly-illiterate, ſpeechifier belonging 
to that ſeminary of dulneſs—the Robinhood ſociety !— This 
learned orator was remarkable for making a frequent and ri- 
diculous uſe of the words, hat not f—Speaking of the 
extravagancy of young tradeſmen, he once faid, ** Things 
are got to ſuch a paſs now a days, that every petty tradeſ- 
man muſt be continually running to Vaux-Hall, Ranelagh, 
or the Play-houſes, and what not *—By which means they 
become acquainted with the infamous women of the town, 
and contract bad diſeaſes, and what not ? By theſe means 
they deſtroy their wealth and conſtitution, and what not? 
And preſently after they get themſelves into a gaol, or the 
Gazette, and what nat? and perhaps they have a young 
family at home, expoſed to want and beggary, and what 
not? A Wag preſent could not help ſhewing his appro- 
bation of this elegant harangue, in the following words : 
5 Sir, you are a man of great erudition, ingenuity, genius, 
and what not? | 

A certain city patriot is as fond, to this hour, of the 
phraſe, things of that kind, as the orator was of what not? 
The words things of that kind, are terms that he frequently 
applies to the moiſt oppoſite articles. The following is a 
ſpecimen ; *+ I am very fond,” ſaid he, „ of leg of veal or 
ox=cheek, and things of that kind, but I abominably hate 
roaſt beef, or boiled fowl, or tripe, and things of that kind: 
I don't like to fee your oratorios, and puppet-ſhews, and 
things of that kid,” but I am very fond of comedies and tra- 
gedies, and things of that kind.” An acquaintance once pro- 
poſed to walk with him to Richmond. No” (replied 
he) it is too far to walk; let us take a boat or a coach, or 

| ſomething 


-- 


196 
ſemething of that kind.” He once declared that he was quite 


weary of a ſingle life, and was determined to get married, or 
ſomething of that kind; but if he ſhould happen to expreſs 
himſelf in ſo coarſe a manner, to the young lady he happens 
to addreſs, ſhe may probably give him a denial, or ſomething 
of that kind, | | 

Mr. Foote ſtanding one day, in a very penſive attitude, 
in the kitchen-garden of Carlton-houſe, and being ob- 
ſerved by a gentleman from a window, the latter ſaid to 
parſon Foote, 4+ What the d— l is Sam doing yonder 
among the cabbages?“—“ Let's go and ſee,” replies the 
parſon, Accordingly theſe two gentlemen, with ſome la- 
dies, repaired to the ſpot where the Wit ſtood. What 
are you doing there, Mr. Foote ?” ſaid one of the ladies. 
„Why, Madam, replied he, I'm in raptures!“ ““ In 
raptures !“ ſaid the lady, with what?“ —“ With a cab- 
$age-/talk,” added the Wit, and inſtantly began the follow- 
ing diflertation on it, which he afterwards reduced to wri- 
ting, nearly verbatim as ſpoken, and of which many copies 
were t ken: 

A cobbage-ſtall, ladies and gentlemen ; what ſhall I 
ſay of a cabbage-/lalk? The firſt part of it to be conſidered 
is the root; tor, without the root, nothing can be ſaid on 
the matter. Well, then, the root /—obſerve the root, ladies : 
See the numerous filaments by which it receives its nurture. 
Were ye, ladies, but as deeply rooted in love, your fruits 
might be as anſwerable. But, to ſpeak in general terms - 
Wee we but as deeply rooted in mutual friendſhip, our 
fruits would be as eſtimable. But, on the contrary, we had 
rather vegetate in a vicious foil, and on avarice, which is 
the root of all evil, and graft the whole fraternity of vices, 

& There is another reaſon, ladies and gentlemen, why I 
begin with the rot of this cabbage ; becaule it repreſents the 
exordium of a diſcourſe; the falt is the ratiocination, or 
argumentative part, and the head is the concluſion, 

„ The root of this cabbage I ſhall compare to the king, 
—-—becauſe, you ſee, as all power and honour are derived 
ultimately from his maj ſty, ſo the alt and the head of this 
ſame cabbage derive as ultimately their exiſtence from the 
roit : And, d'ye ſce, as this „all and this head are recipro- 
cally an honour to the rot, —ſo his majeſty is indebted to 
his ſubjects for his wealth, his power, and his magni- 


ficence, * 
66 he 
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% The root, I ſay, is the 4ing;—and the falk, then, 

ſhall be the nobility and gentry :—And, Jet me fee, what 
ſhall be the head of the cabbage ?—why, the common 
people ;——aye, the common people are the head of the 
nation. 
„He? — What? — Aye! — I'm right in my logic, 
ſurely, — This cabbage-/tal# is hollow: And how many 
human .cabbage-ſtalks ate there in this vaſt garden the 
world! He? how many hypocrites ? This ſtalk 
was once of a lovely green, and full of ſap, but now dried 
and withered :—And what is the fate of man but that of a 
cabbage-ſtalk ?—Nay, my little preaching puppy of a bro- 
ther, here, who ſtands by me, muſt, if he wiſhes to diſplay 
his oratorical powers, actually imagine that his hearers are 
all cabbage-/talks. It will be then that ſoft perſuaſion, like 
Hyblean honey, will flow from his lips; then, that the 
blaze of eloquence warm his audience; then but by 
Jupiter 'tis dinner-time my reflections are over ſo 
there is an end of my diſſertation on a cabbage- ſtalk.“ 

Some years ſince, Mr. Foote dined at the Caſtle at Salt- 
Hill. When Partridge produced the bill, Foote thought it 
very exorbitant, and aſked him his name“ Partridge, 
and pleaſe you, replied the Hoſt, —** Partridge l reſumed 
Foote, „ it ſhould be J/zodeack, by the length of your 
Bill.“ 

On being aſked, what he thought of the late Sir Baſil 
Keith's appointment to the government of Jamaica, 
« What do I think? replied the Wit—I think that the 
Iriſh take us all in, and the Scots turn us all out.” 

A phyſician at Bath once told Mr. Foote, that he had a 
mind to publiſh his poems; but, ſaid he, 1 have ſo many 
irons in the fire, I do not know what to do. Then take 
my advice,“ ſaid the other, „and put your poems into the 
fire with the reſt of your irons,” 

Sitting in n coffee-room, one day, and a dog being very 
troubleſome, Ariſtophanes bid the waiter kick him out; but 
in the hurry of buſineſs he forgot it, The dog continuing 
to peſter him, he ſaid if the waiter did not kick the dog out, 
he would kick him out.“ Sir;“ ſaid a young coxcomb, 
] perceive you are not fond of dogs.” —** No“ ſaid he, 
« nor puppies neither.“ 

As Tom F-— (the celebrated Cornuto) was boaſting, in 
company, what a numher of children his wife had brought 

| him; 
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him: „ Aye (ſaid Foote, with a fly wink) there would be 
ſome reaſon for all this triumph, could you but tell who 
was the father of them.” 

Anecdote of General Paoli. —As the Corſican chief was 
one evening walking down the Haymarket, he was accoſted 
by an itinerant daughter of unlicenſed pleaſure, who hap- 

ned to know his face, As ſhe was a very pretty girl, he 
uftered her to hold his arm till he got to Spring Gardens, 
when he thought to diſengage himſelf from her ladyſhip ; 
but ſhe ſtill held him, and finding all her former rhetoric 
laſt, told him, if he would leave her, he ought to make her 
a handſome preſent at leaſt, as they were very nearly con- 
nected. The Veteran ſtared, and demanded how. Why, 
Sir, ſaid the girl, you have been driven from home, and loſt 
your inheritance in defence of liberty; by being attached 
too much to the ſame cauſe, I am reduced to the like extre- 
mity. We are both the children of liberty, and therefore 
ought to have a fellow-feeling for each other. The wit of 
the girl ſo much pleaſed the old fon of Mars, that he took 
out his purſe, and gave her a guinea, 

In the early part of his life, the late Sir Alexander Grant 
practiſed phyſic in the Weſt Indies. —As he was rather proud, 
Mr. Foote, in order to mortify him, accoſted him one day 
by the title of Dr. Grant, after he had aſſumed that of 
Baronet. * When Sir Alexander found there was no end of 
How do you do, Dr. Grant? he replied warmly, “ Sir, I 
am no doctor —** No faith (ſaid the other) nor ever 
were,” | 

The duke of C. dining at Foote's, when Mr. Reynolds 
was preſent; his highneſs ſaid, 80, Mr. Reynolds, I find 
you are intimate with Mr. Wilkes,—Pray what time does 
he go to bed ?—what time does he riſe ?” And ſeveral que(- 
tions equally important.—“ Your highneſs (cried Foote) 
will pleaſe to remember that Mr, Reynolds is Wilkes's 
attorney, not his chamberlain.” 

When Mr. Foote was told, about a week before his 
death, of the ſingular circumſtance of a banker's wife, in 
Birmingham, making it a point to be always in the ftraw at 
the time of her majeſty's lying-in, he burſt into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, and (ſhaking his ſides all the while) 
ſaid it put him in mind of a courtier who (as the ſtory 


went when he was a boy) had been ſo uſed to pay homage ta 
majeſty, 


1 
majeſty, that when queen Anne, one day at the levee, 
aſked him, when he expected his lady would be brought to 
bed, inſtantly replied, with a profound bow i beni var 
your majeſty ſball think proper. 

An Italian gentleman, who was dangerbuſly ill, and at 
the ſame time heavily charged with debts, told his confeſſor 

that the only favour he had to alk of Heaven, was, that 
his life might be prolonged till he diſcharged them, Then 
replied the prieſt, ſince your reaſon for wiſhing to live is fo 
juſt, I pray that your prayers may be heard. Ay, father; 
anſwered the ſick man, I pray that they may, for I am ſure 
if I live till I pay all my debts, I ſhall never die. 

A dyer, in a court of juſtice, beg ordered to hold up 

| his hand, which was all black; * Take off your glove, 
friend,“ faid the judge to him, © Put on your ſpectacles, 
my lord,” anſwered the dyer. 

In the time of the wars between the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's army and the French, in the reign of queen Ann, 
it was a conſtant practice with the French court, to cauſe 
illuminations and bonfires to be made in Paris, after every 
battle, whether their army got the victory or not, in order 
to keep up the ſpirits of the people. And once, when the 

* Engliſh had totally defeated the French, and great illumi- 
nations were made as uſual, a marſhal of France merrily 
aid, “ By my honour, the people of our nation are like 
flint ſtones, the more you beat them, the more fite they 

make,” 5 

An Iriſh fellow, vaunting of his birth and family, af- 

| firmed, that when he came firſt to England, he made ſuch 
a figure, that the bells rung in all the towns through which 

he paſſed, till he came to London; * Ay (ſaid a gentleman 
in company) I ſuppoſe that was, becauſe you came up in 
4 a waggon with a bell- team.“ 

Sit Richard Steele, who was an Iriſhman, being aſked 
how it happened, that his countrymen were more remark- 
able for their bulls and blunders than any other people; an- 
ſwered, he believed it was owing to the climate; and that 
if an Engliſhman was born in Ireland, he would do the 
fame,” | | 3% 
Lord Cheſterfield aſked a lady of ſeventy, at what age a 

woman's amorous paſſions ſubſided. Indeed, my lord, 

(ſaid ſhe) you muſt-aſk a woman older than myſelf, for I 
am unable to inform you.“ 
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A very amiable young lady coming into an afſembly one 


evening, drefſed in a flight filk, was received by ſeveral 
gentlemen preſent with great politeneſs. A haughty coquette, 


piqued at the reſpect with which ſhe was received by the 
company, ſaid, She wondered people had the-afſurance o 
come into ſuch a- polite aſſembly dreſſed in a flight filk / 
The lady very ſmartly replied, © That a „light filk was pre- 
ferable to a flight reputation.” 

A gentleman of Glouceſterſhire, ſome time ago, had a 
wife not of the moſt agreeable humour in the world; how- 
ever, as an indulgent huſband, he had bought her a fine 


pad, which ſoon after gave her a fall that broke her neck. 


Another gentleman in the ſame neighbourhood, bleſſed 
likewiſe with a termagant ſpouſe, aſked the widower if he 


would fell his wife's pad, for he had a great fancy for it, 
and he would give him what he would have for it.“ No, 


ſaid the other, I don't care to ſell it, for I am not ſure but 
that I ſhan't marry again.” | 

Lord F having a violent penchant for a certain lady, 
he employed her chambermaid in the affair; at their next 
meeting he enquired what anſwer her lady had ſent him. 
Anſwer, quoth the girl, why ſhe has ſent you this for a 
token, „giving him a ſmart flap, on the face,” Aye, 
cry'd the old fox, rubbing his chops, “you have loſt none 


of it by the way.“ 


When Mynheer Bentick, grandfather to the preſent duke 
of Portland, went to Wales to be preſent at a meeting of 


the gentlemen of that country, he attempted to make a 


ſpeech in broken Engliſh, and addreſſed them in the follow- 
ing manner, Gentlemen, „“I be com deer for all your 
goods.” Ay, ay, replied Sir Watkin Wynne, and our 
chattcls too,” 

An Iriſh fortune-hunter at Bath, telling Mr. Foote, that 
he had got an excellent phæton on the new plan; I am 
rather of opinion, replied the other, that you have got it 
on the old plan, for I ſuppoſe you never intend to pay for 
It, | 

Some ladies in the long room at Bath, obſerved, colonel 
n was a ſmart fellow : Mr, Wilkes being preſent, 
choſe to exerciſe his wit, by immediately aſking him, who 
was his taylor? Oh, fir, ſays the colonel, he won't do for 
you, he deals for ready money only.” 
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To the honour of our departed A riſtophanes it is to be 
remarked, that he was not more eminent for being a man 
of wit himſelf, than for being a patron of wit in others.— 
Happening to be in the city, ſome years ago, while a num- 
ber of convicts were marching along hand- cuffed, in order 
to be conveyed on board a veſſel in the river, deſtined to 
carry them, paſſage free, over the herring-pond, curiolity 
induced him to ſtop, and take a view of them, —Nothing 
could exceed the apparent gaiety of the culprits ; of whom 
ſome were whiſtling, ſome ſinging, and all beating time to 
the rude notes of a tabor and pipe, which they had hired to 
celebrate the happy event of their departure to the New 
World, —In a fit of amazement, ** Bleſs me!!“ cried Foote 
aloud, to a friend who accompanied him, “ how merry 
theſe poor fellows are!“ „ Merry!“ ſharply returned one 
of the convicts with an arch grin—“ And why not, 
maſter ?—D n.me, Sir, if you will come along with 
us, you will be quite tranſported.” —Highly delighted with 
the novelty of the repartee, and the more fo as coming 
from a quarter, whence it could have been ſo little expected, 
Mr. Foote enquired into the nature of the fellow's offence ; 
and finding it to be a trivial one, he never reſted till he had 
obtained him a free pardon, and even put him in a way to 
obtain an honeſt livelihood. 

An Anecdlete.— In the early part of the late Mr. Foote's 
life he ſtruggled with great diſtreſs in conſequence of a 
thoughtleſs, expenſive turn of mind: He has been often 
without a ſhilling, or the means of procuring one, and 
would ſometimes wear boots to conceal his deficiency of 
ſtockings: nay, he has owned to ſome intimate friends, 
that but for the humanity of a woman who kept a chop- 
houſe, and who gave him credit, he would, at one period 
of life, have wanted the neceffaries of life. In the midſt 
of this calamity, the relief of an unexpected ſupply neither 
taught him foreſight or frugality. Any bauble or object of 
pleaſure which ſtruck his fancy, he purchaſed immediately 
without regarding the price; and proſperity had ſcarce 
taken him to her arms before poverty would ſnatch him 
from her embrace. It is mortifying to human vanity to be- 
hold minds of the fineſt texture ſubject to the greateſt im- 
becilities; to find men of the beſt underſtandings guilty of 
actions for which a fool would bluſh, and dares to cenſurg 
them. But their faults ſpring from thei c very excellencies. 

C 2 | When 
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When the imagination is fine, the paſſions poſſeſs all its 
fire and delicacy; hence there is a poignancy in the feelings 
of men of genius, to which the inferior herd of mankind 
are utter ſtrangers. Pleaſures keenly felt are not eaſily re- 
linquiſhed. A Blockhead is regular in his Conduct, not 
from the Goodnefs of his Underſtanding, but from the Baſe- 
neſs of his Nature, which preſerves him from Impoſition, 
and from Want of Senfibility to kindle into a Warmth of 
Enjoyment, | 
| Dr, Johnſon being once in Converſation with a Gentle- 
man of Glaſgow, the latter mentioned many fine Proſpects 
that were to be ſeen at and near Edinburgh. When he 
had done, Johnſon ſaid, I believe, Sir, you have forgot 
to mention the beſt Proſpect of the whole,” —<* What is 
that?“ “ The Road from Edinburgh to London.” 

At a Coffee-Houſe not a mile from Temple-Bar, a Coun- 
tryman of Mr, Burke the great Iriſh Patriot, ſpeaking of 
that Gentleman as a great Orator, ſaid, * Upon my Con- 
ſcience he ſpeaks with the Tongue of an Angel; for when 
T heard him, I thought the Devil was in the Man.” 
| Charles the Second ſeeing Lord Rocheſter come limping 
into the Levee one Morning, offered to run a Race with 
him. „ That would be a Bubble-Bet, replied Rocheſter, 
to cope in Fleetneſs with a Man who had fled for his Life.” 

A ragged Fellow boaſting of the Antiquity of his Fa- 
mily, and what Arms they bore; ©* Very likely (ſaid Foote 
who happened to be preſent) you may have a Coat of Arms, 
but I ſee you have hardly got Arms 12 your Coat. 

A Taylor, having mended a Pair of Breeches for one of 
his Cuſtomers, was carrying them Home, when he ſaw a 
Funeral paſs by, attended in the Proceſſion by an Apothe- 
cary whom he knew—“ So, Maſter,” ſays he to the Apo- 
thecary, I ſee you are going te carry your Work Home 
too, as well as I.” | DL | 

Two Perſons in Company laid a Wager which of them 
could reach the higheſt ; a third, who was remarkable for 
tricking and taking in the unwary in the Way of Buſineſs, 
got up and propoſed a Bett of two Bottles to one, that he 
could reach higher than either of them. One of them re- 
— with a Sneer; “ Yes, Sir, we all know perfectly well 

at you can over-reach: any of us.“ 

Lady B— L---, being at the Play of the Hypocrite, in 
which there are ſeyeral Latin Sentences, ſhe applied to 

| | a Macaroni 
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a Macaroni who ſat behind her for an Explanation, He 


aid it was Dog Latin, and he could not explain it. “ It 


is ſtrange,” cried ſhe, ** that a Puppy ſhould not undet- 
ſtand his own T.anguage.” 


Mr. Foote ſceing an Iriſh Gentleman ſuperbly dreſſed, 


Juſt after he had taken the Benefit of the Inſolvent Act, 


ſaid, Throw an lriſhman into the Thames naked at low 
Water, and he will come up with the Tide at Weſtminſter- 
Bridge, with a laced Coat and a Sword on.” 

A country fellow brought a letter to a gentleman's houſe, 
but he not being at home, he left it with a monkey that 
ſtood at the door. The gentleman afterwards meeting with 
the man, was very angry with him. Sir, ſaid he, an't 
pleaſe your worſhip, I delivered it to your ſon, who was at 
the door.” + My fon! ſays he; 'twas a monkey!“ 
« Truly, ſays the fellow, I thought it was your fon, he 
was ſo very like you,” 

A man who was blind of an eye, met, very early one 
morning, a crook- back'd man, to whom he ſaid, Friend, 
you are loaded betimes : the crooked man replied, It muſt 
indeed be betimes, fince you have got but one of your 
windows open, | 

Lord 8 after the firſt Day's Review at Portſmouth, 
having aſked a Clergyman, whether ſuch a Profuſion of 
Fire and Smoke did not give him an Idea of Hell? The 
Reverend Eccleſiaſtical replied - Yes; eſpecially as I ob- 
ſerved your Lordſhip to be in the Midſt of it. 

The celebrated Dr. Franklin was born at Boſton, and 
not at Philadelphia, where he was bread a Printer, and fat 
up in buſineſs for himſelf; he printed a news-paper there, 
which he eſtabliſhed and conducted with great care; in one 
of the papers he publiſhed, was the following epitaph, ſaid 
to be written by himſelf : 

Epitaph on a Printer, at Boſton, in New-England, 

written by himſelf, 
The body of 

BENIAuN FRANKLIN, Printer, 

(Like a cover of an old book, 
Its contents worn out, 
And {tript of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for the worms ; 


Yet the work ſhall not be loſt, 


Far 


C wv.) 


Por it ſhall (as he believed) appear once more 
| In a new 
88 And moſt beautiful edition, 
Corrected and reviſed 
gy Dn By the Author, | | 
When Ariſtophanes was gravely aſked by a politician, 
one day, what he thought of the three Georges? He re- 
plied, <* George the Wiſe, George the Prudent, and George 
the Unfortunate, —But George the bel of the Bunch—— 
What my own George will be,” added he, alluding to his 
fon of. that name, Old Daddy Time muſt develope.” 

As he was, on a certain occaſion, going to St. James's, 

in order to pay his reſpects, a Lady of Quality offered him 
2 feat by her; ſaying, ** There's a place, Sir.“ Excuſe 
me, Madam,” ſaid Mr. Foote, „I did not come to court 
for a place. ; 
The late miſerly, purſe-proud old hunks, Mr. H f 
* having a mind to perpetuate his memory, ordered his ſtatue 
to be carved in Marble. Before it was fent home from the 
Statuary's numbers of the Cognoſcenti went thither to fee it, 
and among the reſt our Ariftophanes. The latter, on 
being aſked by a gentleman preſent, if he thought it was 
like the original? ſarcaſticalhy replied, —** Oh, yes, very 
Iike—Bedy and Soul, egad !”, 

Many of our readers muft have heard of Mr. Blaſt, who 
lives in Piccadilly.—— A porter going to .his houſe one 
day, with a load upon his back, faid to a gentle- 
man that he met in the Haymarket, —“ Pray, your Ho- 
nour, can you tell me where Mr. Blaſt lives?“ Mr, Blaſt ? 
Blaft—did you ſay?” replied the Gentleman. © Yes, 
B aft, yiur Honour,” ſaid the Porter: This odd connection 
of words, though not intended to give any offence, ſo ir- 
ritated the Gentleman, that he not only refuſed to give the 
Porter information, but, in 2 rage, gave him a hearty 
drubbing with his cane, A 

A few hours before the Ear] of Cheſterfield died, they 
repeated to him a quarre] which had been between Miſs 
Pelham and Mrs, Fitzroy, in regard to the reputation of 
Mr. Frere, late maſter of the Thatched-houſe in St. James's- 
ſtreet ; and words riſing very high, Mrs. 3 Miſs 
Pelham a flap upon the cheek. Ay, ſays his Lordſhip, I 


am not ſurprized at that; — I always. thought Mrs, Fitzroy 


When 


wur @ ſirihing Beauty, 
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When he was given to underſtand that he would die by 
by inches, he replicd with a ſmile, “If that is the caſe, J 
am happy that I am not fo tall as Sir Thomas Robinſon.” 

Arittophanes being told that a man in an high office, 
Which gave him an opportunity of handling much caſh, 
had married his kept miſtreſs; ** Good God!“ ſaid he, | 
that old fellow is always robbing the public,” 

Mr. Foote being one day aſked, how it happened that 
the higheſt places, and more remarkable ſervices, were not 

iven by Government to perſons who excelled in know- 
ledge, and judgment; but commonly to thoſe who are 
deficient in thoſe points ? to which the other dryly and 
readily anſwered: It is an old eſtabliſhed cuſtom, which 
promiſes never to be forgotten, to lay the heavieſt loads on 
aſſes, not men.” 
As he was once upon a viſit to the Earl of P „ who 
happened to keep a number of hogs at his ſeat at Walton, 
he was one morning looking into the ſtyes, and perceived 
a ſilver ſpoon thrown among their victuals.— The hogs 
making more than common noiſe, cauſed one of the maids 
to come up, who ſilenced them; and perceiving. Mr. Foote 
at firſt, cried in a paſſion, << plague on the pigs, what a 
noiſe they make.“ To which Ariſtophanes replied, *© He. 
well they may, bufſry „ When, they've only got one /ilver ſpoon 
among them all.” 
A Lady's age happening to be queſtioned, ſhe affirmed 
it was but forty, and aſked Mr, Foote, who was in com- 
pany, to deliver his opinion: “ Sir,” ſays ſhe, do you 
believe I am right, when I ſay I am; but forty?“ I am 
ſure, Madam,” ſaid he, © I ought not to diipute it; for 
I have conſtantly heard you ſay ſo for above theſe ten years.“ 

As a Countryman was ſowing his field, two London 
Bucks happened tb ride by; one of whom, thinking to 
make fun of the old put, (as they ſtyled him) called out to 
him, Well, honeſt Countryman ! it is you who ſow, 
but, egad, it is we who reap the fruit.” —<** May hap it may 
be ſo, Maſter,” quoth the Countryman: <« there's many 4 
true word ſpoke 1 in joke; and, be it known to you, I am 
owing hemp.” 

A fellow, who had pick'd up 4 few ſcraps of the French 
tongue, and was entirely ignorant of the Latin, accoſted 
a gentleman with “ Quelle heute eſt il, Monſteur ?”, (In 
French, What is it o'clock, Sir?”) to which the gen- 

tleman 


( 20) 


tleman anſwered Neſcio (in Latin, “I don't know.“) Damn 
it, ſaid the fellow, I did not think it was near fo late;“ 
and ran off, as though he had ſomething of great conſe- 
quence to do. 

A ſhoemaker, who had a vote in the election of members 
of parliament, went conſtantly to a houſe of entertainment 


that was opened on the fide of one of the candidates, where 


* 


meat and liquors were very liberally furniſhed, When the 
election came on, Criſpin gave his vote againſt the gen- 
tleman on whoſe fide he had all along eaten and drank ; 
and being reproached for the baſeneſs of his conduct, he 
burſt into laughter, and ſaid, „Ever whilſt you live, quar- 
ter upon the cnemy : I fay, quarter upon the enemy.“ 
A Methodiſt Sermon, 2 George Alexander Stevens. 

Brethren! Brethren! Brethren! (The word Brethren 
comes from the tabernacle, becauſe we all breath-there-in )— 
If you re drowzy, PII rouze you: I'll beat a tat- tes upon 
the parchment caſes of your conſciences, and whip the 
devil about like a whirl-a-gig among you—Even as the car 
upon the top of the houſe doth /qual/; even from the top 
of my voice will I bat; and the organ pipes of my lungs 
ſhall play a voluntary among ye; and the feet words that [ 
ſhall utter—and the ſweet words that I ſhall utter, ſhall ſu- 


garcandy over your fouls, and make carraway comfits of your 


conſciences ——Do you know how many taylors make a 
man? Why nine—Nine taylors make a man, —And how 
many make half a man ?—Why four journeymen and an 
apprentice, —Even ſo have you all been bound *prentices to 
' Miſs Fortune, the faſhion mater; and now you are out of 
your times, you have ſet up for yourſelves, My great baw- 
els, and my ſm---all guts groan for you, I have got the 
gripe of compaſſion, and the belly- ach of pity.——Grove me 


à dram;—Give me a dram—A dram of patience, I mean, 


- 


while I explain unto you what reformation, and what abo- 


mination mean :—which the worldly wicked have mixed to- 
gether like potatoes and brutter-milk, and therewith make a 
ſinful ſlir-about, Reformation is like the comely froth at the 
top of a tankard of porter ;—and Abomination—is like the 
dregs at the bottom of the tap-tub.— Have you carried your 
.conſciences to the ſcourers ? Have you bought any fullers 
earth to take the ſtains out? — Vou fay, Yes, you have, 
you have, you have: — But I ſay, No; you lie! you lie! 
you lie I am no velvet- mouth preachet ; I fcorn * lawn 
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ſleeyes—Vou are full of filth: ye muſt be parboil'd; yea, 
ye muſt be boil'd down in our tabernacle, to make portable 
ſoup for the ſaints to ſup a ladleful of; and then the ſcum 
1 the ſcaldings of your iniquities will botl over; and tha 
is called the kitchen-fluff, of your conſciences, that ſerves to 
greaſe the cart-wheels that carry us over the Devil's ditch, 
5, the Devil's gap.——The Devil's ditch ; that's among 
the, jockeys at Newmarket ; * the Devil's gap; that's 
among the other jockeys, the lawyers at Lincoln's Inn- 
felds——And then there is the Devil among the taylors, 
and the Devil among the players: the players, that play the 
Devil ta pay.— The play-houſe is Satan's' ground, where 
women ftretch themſelves out upon tenter-hooks of tempta- 
tion. Tragedy is the blank verſe of Belzebub ;— Comedy 
is his ha/ly pudding; and Pantomime is the Devil's country 
dance. And yet, you'll pay the players for ſeeing plays ; 
yes, yes; but you won't pay me: no, no; till Belzrbulb's 
dum-bailiffs lay hold of you; and then you think I'II pay 
your garniſh; but I won't, No; you ſhall lay on the 
common ſide of the world; like a toad-in-a-hole that is 
ked for the Devil's dinner. Do you put ſome money 
in the plate, —Put ſome money in the plate; and then all 
your iniquities ſhall be ſcalded away ; even as they ſcald the 
briſtles off the hog's back ; and you ſhall be cleanſed from 
$i Tov ſins, as eaſily as the barber ſhaveth away the weekly 
rd from the chin of the ungodly, x. 
Do put ſome money in the plate, 
Or . your preacher, cannot eat: 
And 'tis with grief of heart I tell you, 
How much this preaching ſcours the belly: 
How pinching to the human tripe 
Is Pity's belly-ach and gripe: 
For that Religion (lovely maid) 
Keeps a cook's ſhop to feed the trade. 7 | 
A Quaker had 2 miſunderſtanding with a neighbour, 
hoſe character was indeed none of the beſt; and each 
thinking, or pretending to think, himſelf the party ag- 
prieved, they went to law to determine it.—At the long 
un, from a defect of evidence, Aminadab found himſelf in 
the wrong box. Willing, however, to put the beſt face 
on the matter, on coming out of court on the day of trial, 
he advanced to his client, and ſaid to him, As matters, 
friend, ate now adjuſted, I hope we ſhall not continue at 
* rr 
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variance. Wilt thou dine with me to-day ?. I ſhall be very 
lad of thy company to partake of what wy table affords,” 
The other readily conſented ; but before the Quaker, took 
him into the room where they were to dine, he heated the 
wrong end of the poker almoſt red hot, but not quite; and 
taking it out, placed it in its proper ſituation by the fide of 
the fire. He then uſhered in his gueſt; but before he had 
been there half a minute, Friend,” ſaid Aminadab, ** as 
thou fitteſt next the fire, I ſhould be obliged to thee if thou 
wouldſt ſtir it,” The other, not ſuſpecting the trap that 
was laid' for him, innocently took up the poker, and burnt 
his hand in a moſt ſhocking manner. It is impoſſible to 
conceive the rage into which he was thrown by this ay 
ful artifice; and he abuſed the Quaker for it in the gro eſt 
manner. The Quaker made no other 'anſwer than this : 
« Friend,. thou art only burnt in the hand, but hanging thou 
haſt deſerved theſe many years,” 
A certain gambling man of quality, having thought pro- 
per to marry a notorious woman of the town, Mr. Foote 


was one day aſked what he thought of the alliance“ Think 


of it (replied Sam) why that nothing could be more ſtrictly 
in character; don't you know that brim/tone and cards 
make admirable matches? . 

Some years ago, Mr, Foote and Dr. Johnſon, being in 
company together, the emigration of the Scotch to London 
became the ſubject of converſation : Foote inſiſted that the 
emigrants were as numerous in the former, as in the preſent 
reign ; the doctor the contrary : this diſpute continued with 
a friendly warmth for ſome time, when Johnſon called out, 
“ You are certainly wrong, Sam; but I ſee you are de- 
ceived ; you cannot diſtinguiſh them now as formerly ; for 
the fellows all come breeched to the capital of late years.“ 

The above wits. at another time having a converſation 
about .national learning, Foote obſerved, however deficient 
the Scotch were in genius and humour, he believed them 
to be one of the moſt learned nations in Europe. Oh ! 
Sir, (ſays Johnſon) you are very much miſtaken upon that 
g J grant you they have all a mouthful of learning, 

ut not one of them a bellyful.“ W | 
A gentle man juſt married, telling Foote he had that morn- 
ing laid out three thouſand pounds in jewels for his dear 
wife. Faith, Sir,” ſays the wit, “I ſee you are no hy- 
pocrite, for ſhe is truly your dear wife,” "I 
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When Mrs. Macauly publiſhed her Looſe Thoughts, Foote, - 

who was in company with Garrick, ſaid it was a very in- 
proper title for a lady ; to which the other replied, he was 
of a different opinion, for the ſooner a woman gets rid of 
ſuch thoughts the better. 
Foote meeting his old acquaintance Major B——, at 
Bath, this laſt ſeaſon (a character well known in the annals 
of gaming), came up to him, and aſked him with great 
cordiality, how he was? „ Ah! Foote,” ſays the other, 
I have had a terrible accident fince I ſaw you laſt; 
no leſs than the 4% of an eye.” * My dear fellow,” fays 
the wit, I am heartily ſorry for it; pray at what game 

A perfon being taken in company with a woman by the 
conſt able of the night, he began to expoſtulate with him ; 
upon which the conſtable anſwered, Sir, I am his Majeſ- 
ty's Repreſentative, and I ſhall not regard Remonſ/irances. 

Sir Francis Blake Delaval having married an extreme 
ugly lady, though very rich, Foot obſerved, that Sir Francis 
had bought her by weight, and paid nothing for faſbion. 

When Mr; Foote heard of the above gentleman's death, 
the ſhock of loſing ſo intimate a friend had ſuch an effect 
on his ſpirits, that he burſt into tears, retired to his room, 
and ſaw no company for two days: the third day, Jewel, 
his treaſurer, calling in upon him, he aſked him; with ſwolen 
eyes, what time would the burial be? Not till next week, 
Sir,“ replied the other, * L hear the ſurgeons are firſt to 
diſfect his head. This laſt word recovered the wit's fancy, 
and repeating it with ſome ſurprize, he aſked, „ And whit 
the devil will they get there? Lam ſure,” ſays he, „ Thave 
known poor Frank theſe five and twenty years, and I never 
could find any thing in it.” 3 meet nad 

The death ef the late Mr. Holland, of Drury-Lane 
theatre (who was the ſon of @ baker at Chiſwick) had like- 
wiſe a very great effect on Foote's ſpirits ; being à legatee, 
as well as appointed, by the will of the deceaſed, one of his 
bearers, he attended the corpſe to the family vault at Chiſ- 
wick, and there very ſincerely paid a plentiful tribute of 
tears to his memory. On his return to town, by way of 
alleviating his grief, he called in at the Bedford coftee- 
houſe; when an acquaintance coming up to him, aſked him, 
if he had not been paying the laſt compliment to his friend 
Holland? «© Yes, poor 8 ſays Foote, almoſt weeping 
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at, the ſame time, I have juſt ſeen him Hi into the 
Family; oven. e 9H IVY C2 5 44a & 1.54313 1280 
. Foote being engaged, to a;, rout of lady Harrington's, 
found the ladies all ſo thickly ſeated, that on his enter ing 
the_drawing-room, he could not get a place to fit down in. 
% Come, Mr, Foote,” ſays her ak. gu mult not 
be kept ſtanding, take a chair,” Lou are very obliging, 
my lady,“ ſays the wit; £* but there appears to me to be 
more hattoms than chairs at preſent about the room 
Lord S——h, after the firſt day of the naval review at 
Portſmouth, having aſked Foote, Whether ſuch a profuſion 
of fire and ſmoke. did not give him an idea of hell? Foote 
replied, Ves; eſpecially as I obſerye your lordſhip to be in 
the midſt of it. einne 263 65 1 foul 
At Mr. Fordyce's ſale at Rochampton, Foote, who at- 
tended almoſt every day, bought nothing but a, p:llow, on 
which a gentleman, afked him, what particular uſe he could 
have for, a. fingle pillow ? “ Why,” ſays Foote, © to tell 
vou the truth, I do not ſleep very well at night, and I 
am ſure this muſt give me many a good nap, when the pro- 
prietor of it (though he owed ſo much) could fleep upon it.“ 
Foote and Garrick being at a tavern together at the time 
of the firſt regulation of the gold coin, the former pulling 
out his purſe to pay the reckoning, aſked the latter, What 
he ſhould do with a light guinea he had ?” „ *Pſhaw, its 
worth nothing,” ſays Garrick, * fing it to the devil.” 
Well, David,” ſays the other, you are what I always 
took you for, ever contriving to make a guinea go further than 
any othet mann. 1 200% treo 
When Foote heard that Doctor Kenrick was going to 
ive s public criticiſm on his comedy of the Cozeners, at 
Maybene, „ Well,” days he, 4 ler the Doctor take care 
of the fate of our firſt parents; à fall inthe garden.” _ 
Foote happening to ſpend the evening with two digni- 
taries of the church, the converſation inſenſibly turned upon 
*2 point of polemical divinity, which the two churchmen 
took vp on different grounds, with great vehemence and 
trength of argument, Foote, during the conteſt, took no 
other ſhare, in the debate, than in recruiting their ſpirits, 
'by conſtantly keeping their glaſſes filled: at laſt one of them 
turned about, and begged that as he could be at times as 
argumentative as witty, he would ſtep in as arbitrator of 
eheir differences. I thank you kindly, gentlemen,” ſays 
Foote, 
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Foote, very gtaydy; te but I have always made it à rule 
"never to inter fere in family affairs.“ 850 | 

About three years ago, Foote went to ſpend his Curie 
"Mas with the late C- — B-——n, Eſq; When the 'wes 
ther being very cold, and but bad fires, 'occalioned y t 

ee in the houſe, Foote was determined ' 
make his viſit as ſhort as poſſible; accordingly, on the'thi 
day after he went there, he ordered his chaiſe, and "Wis 
-Preparin to ſet out, for town. Mr. 3. n ſeeing him 
With his boots on in the morning, aſked him What Hurry he 


Was in, and prefſed him to ſtay. © No, no ſays" Foote, 
% Was 1 to ſtay any longer, you would not let me have a it 
to Hand on.” © Why ſure” ſays Mr. B -In, we 45 
not drink ſo hard.” - * No,” ſays the wit, „but thete is 
ſo little wood in your houſe, that I am afraid one of *your 
ſervants may light the fires fome morning with my right leg.” 
Foote rattling away one eyening in his green-room with 
* wit and brilliancy, as he uſually did; the Duke f 
C———d, who was preſent, and ſeemed highly entertain- 
ed, cried out, Well, Foote, you ſee I ſwallow'all your 
good things.” Do you, my Lord Duke,” ſays the other, 
C6 why then I congratulate you on your digeſtion, for I be- 
lieve you never threw up one of them in your life.“ _ 
Foote being at ſupper one night at the Bedford coffee- 
houſe, juſt after Garrick had performed Macbeth, the con- 
verſation very naturally turned on the merits of that great 
performer, when, after many eulogiums on the univerſality 
of his powers, it was allowed that he was the firſt actor oz 
any „age. Indeed, gentlemen,” ſays Foote, *© I do hot 
think you have ſaid above half enough of him, for I think 
him not only the greate/? actor on, but F the ſtage.” 
When Foote was laſt in Ireland, he happened to ſee at 
the Caſtle one levee day, a perfon in the Jute of the Lord 
Lieutenant, whom he thought be had known for man 
years to have lived rather a life of expediency in London; to 
corroborate his ſuſpicion, he aſked Lord Townſend "who he 
was? That is one of my gentlemen at large,” ſays his Ex- 
cellency : & Do you know him?” 4 O yes,” ſays Foote, 
„very well, and what you tell me of him is very extraordi- 
way 4, feſt that he is a gentleman; and next, that he is at 
arge. — % „e SiS at e 
elt was from this hint, perhaps, Doctor Goldfmith took the 
Idea of Garrick's character, in his poem called, Retaliation, 1 
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„The Mrs. Reddiſh, that was Miſs Hart (for the gentle- 


man from whom ſhe takes her name has had ſo many female 
connexions, it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them but by their 
original names} playing the Queen in Richard, one night at 
Drury-lane theatre, and being rather of a coarſe maſculine 
make, a gentleman aſked Foote, who fat next to him, who 
he was? Being told her name was Reddiſh, . “ Reddiſh ! 
Reddiſh !” ſays” the gentleman, endeavouring to recollect 
her. Aye, Sir,“ added the wit, „ Horſe Redd'ſh.” 
At the time of the Jubilee at Stratford, planned and 
conducted by Mr, Garrick, in honour of Shakeſpeate, the 
weather in general (though early in September) turned out 
very bad ; particularly the day appointed for the public pro- 
ceſſion, which obliged that part of the ceremony to be diſ- 
penſed with. Garrick meeting Foote on the morning of 
this day in the public breakfaſting room, juſt in the mo- 
ment of a very heavy ſhower of rain, „Well, Sam,“ ſays 
he, rather diſappointedly, What do you think of this!“ 
© Think of it,” ſays Foote : * Why, I think, it is God's 
revenge againſt Vanity.” : 
Soon after Savigny (who was a cutler by profeſſion) ap- 
peared at Covent-garden theatre in Barbarofla, Lady Har- 
rington obſerved to Foote, that he was really very cutting. 
« Oh! dear madam,” ſays Foote, ©* I am not much ſur- 
prized at that, conſider he is a razor grinder.” | 
When Lord Cheſterfield's letters to his fon firſt came 
out, a gentleman was aſking Foote, whether they did not 
contain great knowledge of the world? „ O yes, Sir,” 
fays Foote, © very much ſo; they inculcate the morals of a 
w——e, and the manners of a dancing maſter.” 
Foote being one night very merry at the Bedford coffee- 
* houſe, the converſation turned on the abilities of Mr. Gar- 
-* Tick, as an actor; when, amongſt many compliments to 
that celebrated performer, it was obſerved, as ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that though he was ſo excellent an actor him- 
ſelf, he was far from being lucky in his pupils. Why, 
©. replies Foote, though the little one is a_great one, 
be is ſomething like the famous running-horſe Childers, 
| the beſt racer in England himſelf, but could never get a 
0 2 C 
Some years ago doctor Arne produced an opera at Co- 
vent Garden theatre, called the Roſe, which (though there 


were many /criptural alluſions in it) was hiſſed off the ſtage 
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the firſt night. Foote getting into the lobby of the houſe 
juſt after its fate, was aſked by an acquaintance what he 
really thought of it. Why, baiting the p42ty of it,” ſays 
the wit, „I muſt confeſs I never ſaw a piece ſojuſtly damn- 
ed in my life.” | 3 
When Foote firſt heard of Dr. Blair's writing notes to 
Oſſian, (a performance the reality of which has been much 
doubted) he obſerved, that the bookſellers ought to allow a 
great diſcount to the purchaſers, 4 Why fo,” ſays a gen- 
tleman preſent, ** Becauſe,” ſays he, ** they are notes of 
damned long credit.“ | | 

Foote being ſome time ſince at a nobleman's houſe, his 
Lordſhip, as ſoon as dinner was over, ordered a bottle of 
Cape to be ſet on the table, which, after magnifying its 
good qualities, and in particular its age, he ſent it round the 
table in glaſſes that ſcarcely held a thimble-full. “ Fine 
wine, upon my ſoul,” ſays the wit, taſting and ſmacking 
his lips. © Is it not very curious,” ſays his Lordſhip; 
perfectly ſo indeed,” ſays the other; * do not remem- 
ber to have ſeen any thing /o little of its age in my life be- 
fore,” | 
"* Foote, when quite a boy, being chided by an elderly 
lady, his relation, (who had a remarkably red carbuncle 
face) for ſome fault that he hed committed, denied it; but 
coloured at the accuſation. 44 Nay,” ſays the lady, I am 
ſure it muſt be true, for you bluſh.” «Pardon me, ma- 
dam,” ſaid he, it is only the reflection of your face.“ 

King Charles II. was of a very merciful diſpoſition, and 
it was with much unwillingneſs that he ſigned the warrant 
for the execution of criminals. One day the condemned 
roll being preſented him by the Recorder of London for that 
purpoſe, the courtiers preſent interceded, ſome for one and 
ſome another, whom he croſſed out, when there was but 
one left, Then he aſked, who ſpoke for him? but none 
anſwering, '*« O! my conſcience,” ſays the king, this is 
ſome poor fellow, and wants money; III ftand his friend" 

and ſo ſtruck him out. +: 

* Foote being aſked, what he thought of Sir B. Keith's ap- 

intment to the government of Jamaica, replied, What 
do I think ?—I think that the Iriſh take us all in, and the 
Scots turn us all out.“ 825 
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Anecdote, of the preſent Emperor of Cermany. 
2 N f the preſent 5 of Germany pro- 


cures for him daily opportunities of ws his juſtice and 
benekcenge., That prince went lately, without attendants, 
to ſec a poor officer, the father of a numerous family, He 

nd him at table with ten of his children, and an orphan, 


' whom he had encumbered himſelf with HL. his 
\ ght, 


agen, The emperor, in ſome emotion at this fight, 
aid to the officer, I well knew that you had ten children, 
t to whom does this eleventh belong ? It is, anſwered the 


„ 9 


officer, a poor unfortunate child whom J found expoſed at 


the door of my houſe. The emperor, greatly affected, and 
o much as to drop a tear at the ſight, ſaid to him. I muſk 
make. all theſe children, my penſioners, and I would have 

gu continue to give them examples of virtue and honour, 
Foil pay for each two hundred florins per annum. See 
that my treaſurer pay's you to-morrow the firſt quarter of 
theſe. penſions, I will take care of your eldeſt, the lieu- 


* 
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tenant. 55 | 
_ Mx. Foote going once to take water at Whitehall fairs, 
cried out, as he came near the place, Who can ſwim ?” 
<«, I, -maſter,” ſaid forty bawling mouths. The humoriſt 
obſerving one linking away, called after him; but the fel- 
low turning about, ſaid, Sir, I cannot ſwim,” „Then 
you are my man,” faid Foote, © for you gilt at leaſt take 
Are K N. (ox your own SST 
Mr. C. S. a tobacconiſt at Reading, had made a good 
deal of money in trade. Having no children of bis own, 
ſent for his nephew, whom he deſigned for his heir. 
The young man came home to him, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
imſelf by his love of pleaſure. The miniſter of Reading, 


who bad gained a great aſcendancy over the old 8 


mind, ſpeaking to him one day of the wickedneſs of the 


age, took occaſion to hint to him ſomething concerning his 


nephew's conduct. fon well know, ſaid he, his olg 
racter, and yet you deſign giving him your fortune; wou 

it not be better to have it expended in charitable uſes, than 
to leave it to a young libertine, who will ſquander it away 
to gratify his inclination for debauchery ? „ Sir,” an- 
iwered $S———+8, © what you ſay to me may be excellent 


in the pulpit ; but it is not my doctrine, I always thought 
that relations ought to be the firſt objects of our charity, 
My nephew will never have ſo much pleaſure in ſpending 
—_ my 
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my money, as I had in getting it. I will not leave him 
one {ſhilling leſs, becauſe he is a libertine; the more he 
ſpends, the more he'l] want.” | 5 
A wicked man among the chief citizens of Athens, 
aſking a Lacedemonian, who was the beſt man in Lace- 
dæmon, received this ingenious anſwer,  ** Tis he who is 
the leaſt to be compared to you.“ Rs 
_ A Frenchman, who ſpoke very broken Engliſh, having 
ſome words with his wife, endeavoured to call her bitch, 
but could not recolle& the name. At laſt he thought be 
had done it, by ſaying, ** Bzgar, mine deare, but you be 
vone vile der wit . „„ Aye, that's true enough,” an- 
ſwered the woman, the more is my misfortune,” 2 
Two counſellors, each of whom had a hump on the 
right ſhoulder, pleading on the ſame fide in a cauſe, the 
judge ſaid, “there is no, reſiſting the arguments of theſe 
gentlemen— they are both bent upon it both on one ſide, 
and that's the rigb i. BY 5 
While the ſeveral preſs-gangs lately infeſted the ſtreets of 
the city, and ſuburbs, a gentleman, half tipſy, who had 
zuſt ſtaggered from a tavern into the middle of them, ſaid, 
Gad bleſs his majeſty's arms? but as to the ſuppcrters, 
they are beaſts.” | bf obs ons Be 
A humorbus fellow, a carpenter, being ſubpœna'd as 2 
witneſs on a trial for an aſſault, one of the counſel, who 
was very much given to brow- beat the evidence, aſked him, 
«© What diſtance he was from the parties when he ſaw the 
defendant ftrike the plaintiff ?”* The carpenter anſwered, 
« Juſt ſour feet, five inches and an half.” * Prithee, fel- 
low,” ſaid the counſel, “ how is it poſſible you can be ſs 
very exact as to the diſtance ?” „ Why, to tell you the 
truth,” ſays the carpenter, <* I thought perhaps that ſome 
fool or other might aſk me, and foI meaſured it.“ | 
| Humorous Anecdate of the late Ned Shuter. 
At the cloſe of that ſeaſon in which Shuter firſt became 
ſo univerſally, and ſo deſeryedly celebrated, for performing 
the character of after Stephen, in the reviv:d comedy of 
Every Man in, bis Humour, he was engaged to perform a 
few nights in, a principal city in the North of England 
It happened, that the ſtage in which he went down (and 
in which there was only an old gentleman and himſelf) was 
ſtopped on the other fide Finchley Common, by a fingle 
highwayman, who n the uſual compliments to 


the 
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the old gentleman, and receiyed his contribution, turned 
towards Shuter (who ſat on the other fide of the coach 
aſleep, or at leaſt pretending to be ſo) 1 him with a 


ſmart ſlap on the face, and preſenting his piſtol, he com- 
manded him to deliver his money inſtantly, or he was a 
dead man. Money,” returns the droll, with a ſhrug, a 
very deliberate yawn, and a countenance inexpreſſibly va- 
cant, O Lud, Sir, they never truſts me with any; for 
nuncle here, always pays for me twinpikes, an' all, your 
honour.” The highwayman gave him a few curſes for his 
ſtupidity, and rode off, while the old gentleman grumbled, 
and Shuter, with infinite ſatisfaction and laugh, purſued 
the reſt of his journey. FLY 

A great many years ago, when Mr. Foote's finances 
were at a very low ebb, he found himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſleeping :nceg. at a hedge inn in Oxford. The 
Night was not only remarkably wet, but remarkably cold; 
and as firing is very dear there, a great many people were in 
the kitchen, and the fire fo ſurrounded that he could not 
get near enough to warm himſelf Upon ſeeing this, he 
called for the oſtler, and bid him fetch half a peck of 
oyſters, and carry to bis horſe. ** Oyfters for your horſe !” 
ſays the fellow, grinning: What, ſhells and all!“ 
« Aye, aye,” replied the wag, „carry them to him un- 
opened.” —The fellow fetched the oyſters immediately, 
brought them to Foote in the kitchen, and aſked whether 
they were really to be carried to his horſe ! «© For, ſays he, 
I never ſaw a horſe eat oyſters in my life.“ No matter 
for that, replied the other, „carry them to him,” —Awa 
he went with the oyſters, to the horſe, attended by all the 
people in the kitchen In the mean time our Ariſtophanes 
got a rare warm place in the chimney corner, which was 
the very tbing he wanted. He had not been there long ere 
the oftler, attended by the perſons who had left the kitchen, 
came to acquaint hin! with a piece of intelligence he knew 
before, —** Why, Sir,” -ſays he, „I have put the oyſters 
into the manger, and the devil of one of them will your 
horſe touch.“ Like enough, replied Foote, ſmothering 
a laugh, why then, as he is not in the humour to eat 
them now, do you bring the oyſters to me, and give my 
horſe half a peck of corn inſtead of them.“ 

Mrs. Foote (mother of Ariſtophanes) in company wit 


fame other ladies, entering one evening on the ſubject of 
g love 


\ 
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love, and Foote happening to join them at the criſis, © my 
dear Sammy, faid Mrs, Foote. what is love like ?—** Why 
my dear Mammy, replied he, 'tis like a plum-puddirig 
and a red-hot poker it's ſweets are out of ſight! and it 
lives in the midſt of flames | | 

A lady obſerving in the hearing of Mr. Foote, that his 
Majeſty had, round ſhoulders «© No wonder, Madam.” 
quoth the humouriſt, his Majeſty, you know, has the bur- 
then of three kingdoms on them.” | | 

In the Reign of William the Third a diſpute happened 
between the Lords Saliſbury and Huntingdon, when the 
former gave the latter a box on the ear. They were both 
put inſtantly under an arreſt z and the king ſent for lord 
Huntingdon, and infiſted he ſhould give his honour that 
he would not fight. Huntingdon was ſeemingly obliged to 
comply; but had no ſooner left the king than he fought, 
and wounded. Saliſbury in a dangerous manner,— The king, 
highly incenſed at this procedure, aſked Huntingdon how 
he dared fight when he had given him his honour,---** Sire, 
(replied. his lordſhip) your . majeſty was in the wrong to 
take ſuch a pledge ;—for at the time I gave it you I was a 
beaten, infamous ſcoundrel, and had no honour to give,” 

A gentleman ſent for his taylor, who happened to be an 

Iriſhman, and told him he had made his coat and waiſtcoat 
ſo little that he could not. wear them, and ordered him to 

take them home and Jet them out, The taylor promiſed to 
_ obey the orders he had received, Which he did in a very 
extraordinary manner, Some days afterwards, the gentle- 
man wondering the taylor did not bring his clothes home, 
altered according to his direction, ſent for him, and when 
Paddy arrived, aſked him what was become of his coat and 
waiſtcoat ?—** By. my ſoul I have obeyed your commands, 
and have let them out, and think I have made a very good 
bargain, fof they happened to fit a countryman of mine, 
and I have let them out to him at ſix- pence a week; and he 
has engaged to wear them at that price for three months 
certain, whether he lives or dies, 

Two gentlemen diſputing in a coffee-houſe where Mr. 
Foote was, one of them began to rear his creſt at the other, 
« Don't cock your chin at me,” (cried he) “ Never fear 
him (ſaid Ariſfophanes) his head is not charged.” 

A young lady, no ways celebrated for her virtue, being 
at the Pantheon, tript, and fell on her back ; © Egad, ſaid 

as E 2 | Foote, 
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Fcote, who happened to be preſent, this verifies the old 


obſervation, Practice makes perficc r. 
The late duke of Athol being in the north of Scotland in 
a very ſevere ſeaſon, was preparing to come away, when 
the weather became ſo very bad that he could not ſet out. 
Looking out of the window one day, and ſeeing ſeveral 
W uttering, What, (cried he) have wings and ſtay 
re 1? e ; . ; 3 = f TY _— 
As a country ſquire was ſhaving in town, he ſays to 
the barber, they do zay here as haw that I has à ſaft place in 
my head; what doſt thou think of it? canſt tell me where 
It is ? the barber made a low bow, and replied, fir, as for 
the matter of that, I believe you are not belied, for your 


9 


Head is ſoft all over. | | 
A baker being lately charged with making his bread light 
of weight, ſaid, “corn is ſo dear, that it is impoſſible to 
do otherwiſe, and get an hone/? living by it.“ es 
Is one of the many engagements in which Prince Eu- 
gene and the Duke of Marlborough were concerned, it was 
thought neceſſary to call a council of war, in order to de- 
termine whether it was moſt adviſeable to attack the enemy 
that night, or wait another opportunity: the Prince, toge- 
"ther with the whole council, were unanimous for the at- 
tack that night; the Duke alone was of a contrary opinion. 
As the Duke's and the Prince's ſentiments in regard to all 
operations had ever coincided, the Prince left the council, 
not a little diſſatisfied that they ſhould differ in the matter 
before them. After the council broke up, the Duke ſent 
a meſſage to the Prince, and informed him, that he only 
diſguiſed his real ſentiments in the council, for he perfectly 
agreed with the Prince for the attack, but, added he, 1 
knew there were ſpies in the council.“ Good God | what 
a great man the Duke is !” The reſult was, they attacked 
the enemy that night, and totally defeated them. 
The Duke of Wirtemberg, our preſent faithful ally, 
Having dined in company with ſome ſovereign Princes, and 
and ſome petty German potentates, the converſation turned 
upon their different forces and powers. After hearing alt 
their pretenſions, the Duke ſaid, I do not envy any one 
of you that power which God hath given you; but there 
is one thing of which I can boaſt, which, is, that in my 
little ſtate, can walk at all hours alone, and in ſecurity. 


k ramble among the woods, I lie down to ſleep under ſome. 
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trees, quite unconcerned, for I fear neither the ſword of 2 
robber, nor of an injured ſubject.— Query, Which of the 
crowned heads in Europe can ſay the ſame? - | 
When the Duke of Buckingham, in the. laſt century, 
came to Gondamor, the Spaniſh am baſſador, to excuſe the 
indignities which the rabble of the city had offered him, as 
he paſſed along the ſtreets, the Count told him, that an 
' apology was unneceffary, for he well knew, That though - 
- the flour of England was very fine, yet the bran was ex- 
ceeding coarſe, £918 r oboia 
A French gentleman who had lodged all his money in 
the hands of Mr. F-—, ſome little/time before he ſtopped 
payment, had the good fortune to ſave it by a droll and 
lucky accident. While he was ſtanding one day in a fruit 
ſhop near the Change, a gentleman entered and ordered a 
deſert of fruit of various kinds, to the amount of five or 
fix pounds, for his dinner. The Parifian, at his depar- 
ture, enquired what great duke or lord, or fecretary 'of 
ſtate that was, who had been ſo profuſe in the ſimple ar- 
ticle of fruit? He was anſwered, that it was Mr. F-—— 
the banker, Oh oh ! you ſay dat? (returned the aſto- 
niſhed foreigner) begar den me go dis minute, and take 
all my money from him, or he will eat it ail up.“ He 
drew out his money immediately, and Mr. E ſtopt 
payment two 17 after. i FW eee 
As an archbiſhop reprehended ſome actions of Elizabeth, 
queen of England, and proved by the ſcripture, that ſhe 
had ated more like a politician than a chriſtian, ſhe an- 
ſwered, „I ſee plainly that you have read the Scripture, 
but not the Book of Kings. 

An Engliſh gentleman obſerving at Mrs. Cornely's, that 
the people of this country were, in „the very oppo- 
fite to the people of France, a French man of quality, 
with whom he was converſing, replied, That is very 
true, for with us no people are in diſgrace, but thoſe 
turned out of employment, and with you no body is con- 
temptible but thoſe turned into places. 


A Frenchman's Deferiptim of Lowvov. 


London is an aſſembly of merchants and philoſophers, 
who live in perfect harmony. The philoſopher forms 
ſyſtems, falls into a conſumption, and dies without having 
deranged the domeſtic ſyſtem of his neighbour, who gets 
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his wife with child, eats roaſt-beef and plum-pudding, 
and dies of indigeſtion. - 4 | 

A great perſonage aſked lord S——h, how the citizens 
came to patronize ſuch a pwofligate as Wilkes. His lordſhip 
replied, They would patronize the devil, if he aſſiſted 
them to pull down a miniſter,” - | 
A macaroni, who was fond of a girl of the town, catched 
her lately in bed with a coachman, on which he charged 
her with her ſcandalous want of taſte, The girl cooly re- 
plied, You uſed to ſleep with me for the credit of lying 
with a woman; and I fleep with this coachman for the 
pleaſure of lying with a man. | by 


Whimſical Anecdote of the late Duke of Newcaſtle, 


At the cloſe of the election at Lewes, the late duke of 
Newcaſtle was ſo delighted with the conduct of a caſting 
voter, that he almoſt fell upon his. neck and kiſſed him,— 
« My dear friend | I love you dearly. You're the greateſt 
man in the world. I long to ſerve you. What can I do 
for you?“ _ it pleaſe your grace, an exciſeman of 
this town is very old : I would beg leave to ſucceed him as 
ſoon as he ſhall die.” “ Aye, that you ſhall with all my 
heart, I wiſh, for ur ſake, he were dead and buried 
now. As ſaonms I is, ſet out to me, my dear friend: be 
it night or day, inſiſt upon ſeeing me, ſleeping or waking : 
If I am not at Claremont; come to Lincoln's-inn fields ; 
if I am not at Lincoln's-inn fields, come to court: if I am 
not at court, never reſt till you find me; not the fandtum 
ſanctorum, or any place, ſhall be kept ſacred from ſuch a 

ſoul as you are. Nay, I'll give orders 


dear, worthy, _ 
for you to be admitted, though the king and I were talking 


ſecrets together in the cabinet.“ — The voter ſwallowed 


every thing with extaſy; and ſcraping down to the very 


ground, retired to wait in faith for the death of the exciſe- 
man. :The latter took his leave of this wicked world in the 
following winter, As ſoon, as ever the duke's friend was 
apprized of it, he ſet off for London, and reached Lin- 
coln's-inn fields by about two o'clock in the morning. 
The king of Spain had, about this time, been ſeized by a 
diſorder which ſome of the Engliſh had been induced to be- 
lieve, from particular expreſſes, he could not poſſibly ſur- 
vive. Amongſt theſe, the noble duke was the moſt cre- 


dulous, and probably the moſt anxious. On the very fiſt 
* moment 


K 
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moment of receiving his intelligence, he had diſpatched 
couriers to Madrid, who were commanded to return with 
unuſual haſte, as ſoon as ever the death of his Catholie ma- 
jeſty ſhould have been announced. Ignorant of the hour in 
which they might arrive, and impatient of the fate of every 
hour, the duke would not retire to reſt till he had given the 
ſtricteſt orders to his attendants, to ſend any perſon to his 
chamber who ſhould deſire admittance, When the voter 
aſked if he was at home, he was anſwered by the porter 
« Yes; his grace has been in bed ſome time, but we 
were directed to awaken him as ſoon as ever you came.“ 
„Ah, God bleſs him! I know that the duke always told 
me I ſhould be welcome by night or by day. Pray ſhew 
me up.“ — The happy viſitor was ſcarcely conducted to the 
door, when he ruſhed into the room, and, in the tranſport 
bf his joy, cried out, My lord, he is dead.” —* That's 
well, my dear friend!! I'm glad of it, with, all my ſoul. 
When did he die?“ ! The morning before laſt, and pleaſe 
your grace.” —* What! ſo lately | Why, my worthy 
creature, you muſt have flown. The lightening. itſelf could 
not travel half ſo faſt as you. Tell me, you beſt of men, 
how ſhall Lreward you? All Wiſh for, in this world, 
is, that your grace would pleaſe to remember your kind 
promiſe, and appoint. me to ſucceed him.“ You, you 
blockhead ! You king of Spain! What family pretenſions 
can you have? Let's look at you,” By this time the aſto- 
niſhed duke threw back the curtains, and recollected the 
face of his electioneering friend; but it was ſeen with rage 
and diſappointment. To have robbed him of his reſt, might 
eaſily have been forgiven; but to have fed him with a 
groundleſs ſuppoſition that the king of Spain was dead, be- 
came a matter of reſentment. He was, at firſt, diſmiſſed 
with all the violence of anger; which preſently ſubſiding, 
his grace, unable to refrain from laughing at the oddity of 
the miſtake, ſent for him back, and with great good humour 
granted his requeſt. | 

A certain judge being ſome time ſince on the home circuit, 
a man was brought before him charged with ſtealing a ſilver 
ladle. In the courſe of the evidence, the counſel for the 
crown dwelt rather ſarcaſtically upon the priſoner's being an 

attorney. O, Sir,” ſays his Lordſhip to the counſel, j 
5 $4446 - hip! 
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a whiſper, do not make the 40 worſe than it is; if the 
fellow had been an attorney, you aur o__ upon it he 
would have ſtolen theb&ow! too.” 

James II. when he was duke of York, took it into his 
bead to viſit Milton, merely out of eurioſity. In the courſe 
of their converſation, the duke aſked Milton, Whether 
he did not think the loſs of his ſight was a judgment upon 
bim for what he had written againſt his father, Charles I.“ 
Our immortal bard made the following reply. If your 
highneſs thinks that the calamities which befalls us here, 
are indications of the wrath of heaven ; in what manner are 
we to account for the fate of the king, your father? The 
diſpleaſure of heaven muſt, upon this ſuppoſition, have been 
much greater. againſt him than me, for i have . laſh my 
2 + but he loſt his head.“ 

It being proved on a trial at Guildhall, that a man's name 

was really Inch, who had taken the name of Linch, I ſee, 
ſaid the judge, the old proverb is verified in this men Who, 
being allowed an /nch has taken an LI.“ 
At a maſquerade in Soho, ſeveral ladies of eaſy virtue ap- 
peared as Diana Foot was in the character of a fool.— One 
of the nymphs ſaid to him, <* So Mr. Fool, we ſeem to be 
all in character here. No Madam, (Fai be) for if we 
were, there would be more Fools and no Dianas. 


When Mr. Foot was told of the Duke of Cumberland's BD 


marriage, he ſaid, „I am glad to hear it, and * it will 
be che la aſt fooliſhi'thing he will do.” 

A natibe of Hanover was ſaying he wiſhed he — in his 
own dear country again.“ Ay, (cried Foote): you may 
well call it a dear country; for it has coſt ee three 
times more than *tis worth.“ 

Foote being aſked whether he had ſeen 2 certain lady, 
who painted much, replied, No one has ſeen her face 
here theſe ten years. 

One day a country gentleman, at a Coffee-houſe, having 
a news- paper in his hand, ſaid to Foote, who ſat next him, 
I have been looking ſome time to ſee what the miniſtry 
are about, but I cannot find where thoſe articles are put, 
not being uſed to the London papers.” To which Foote 
anſwered, 4+ Look amongſt the robberies.” 

A perſon aſking Foote what was become of the celebrated 


Pr. Samuel Johnſon; Foote replied, he had been for ſome 
time 


time a rambler; be next turned ;dler ; and at laſt dwindled 
into a ſpreader of falſe alarms. 

Counſellor Harwood, a late celebrated Triſh lawyer, as 
remarkable for his bregue, as for his bon mots; being coun- 
Yel againſt a young officer, who was indicted for a very-in- 
decent aſſault, opened the court in the following manner: 
„My lord, I am council in this cauſe for the crown, and 1 
am firſt to acquaint your lordſhip that this ſoldier here 
* Stop, Sir,“ ſays the ignorant military hero, (who thought 
he uſed the word ſoldier as a term of reproach) “ 1 would 
have you know, Sir, I am an officer.” * Oh, Sir! I beg 
your pardon,” ſays the counſellor, very drily, ** Why 
then, my lord, to ſpeak more correctly ; this officer here, 
who is no ſoldier.” 

It is related of Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, who had been 
very wild in bis youth, that being once upon the bench at 
the Old Bailey, a fellow was tried and convicted of a rob- 
bery on the highway, whom the judge remembered to have 
deen one of his old companions, Curioſity induced him to 
enquire the fortune of the cotemporaries with whom he was 
once aſſociated, and of whom he had known nothing for 
many years; he therefore aſked the fellow what was beoome 
of Tom (uch-a-one, and Will ſuch-a-one, and the reſt of the 
Enot to which they belonged. The fellow fetching a deep 
ſigh, and making a low bow, “ Ah! my lord,“ faid he, 
<< they are all hanged but your lordſhip and I.“ 

A gentleman having a remarkable bad breath, was met by 
Foote at Lucas's cofte-houſe, who aſked him where he had 
been? I have been taking the air this morning, ſays he, 
„ which was rather diſagreeable too, as I had a damned 
North wind full in my face all the time.” Come, come, 
ſays the wit, don't you complain, for the North wind had 
the worſt of it.” | | | 

When the celebrated Doctor Taylor firſt ſet up his 
coach, he conſulted with Foote about the choice of a motto. 
% What are your arms?“ ſays the wit.“ Three mallards,” 
eried the doctor. Very good,” ſays Foote, why then 
the motto I would recommend to you is, Quact - Qua 
Duack, | | | 
We Foote being one day on the river Avon, with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, and the boat being ordered to a par- 
ticular place, where the wit happened to owe a ſum of mo- 
ney, he ſaid he had a particular averſion to that place: the 
: n= F NE compan 
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company, however, were all bent upon going thither. Foote 
remouſtrated ; the company laughed at him. * Well, (ſaid 


he) ſince you have your humour, now Jet me have mine.” 


Accordingly, ſtripping himſelf almoſt naked, to“ ſalute, 
{he faid) the Naiades of the Avon,” the compan gladly 


agreed to change their courſe, and ſteer to another place, 


A Quaker, driving in a ſingle horfe chaiſe, up a green 
lane that leads from Newington-green to Hornſey, hap- 
pened to meet with a young blood, who was alſo in a fingle- 
horſe chaiſe. There was not room enough for them to paſs 
each other, - unleſs one of them would back his carriage, 
which they both refuſed, ** I'll not make way for you,” 
ſays the. blood, d—— n me if I will.” „I think 1 
am older than thou art,“ ſaid the Quaker, and therefore 
I have a right to expect thee to make way for me.” «I 
won't, damn me,” reſumed the firſt, He then pulled out a 
news-paper and began to read, as he fat ſtill in his chaiſe ; 
the Quaker obſerving him, pulled a pipe aud ſome tobacco 
from his pocket, and with a conveniency which he carried 
about him, ſtruck a light, illuminated his pipe, and fat and 
funked away very comfortably.—** Friend,“ ſaid he to the 
young blood, ©* when thou haſt read that paper through, I ſhould 
be glad if thou woulaſi lend it me. My young gentleman, 


ſieeing the obſtinacy of the Quaker was not to be overcome, 
prudently made way for him, but not till after he had fa- 


voured him with a few oaths, curſes, and imprecations. 
The preſent ducheſs of Kingſton, when Miſs Chud- 


leigh, having obtained for her mother a ſuite of chambers at 


Hampton-Court, his late majeſty, ſome time after, meeting 
Her at the levee, aſked her how her mother liked her new 
apartments? Perfectly well, Sire,” ſays the other, in 
point of room and fituation, if the poor woman had but a 
bed, and a few chairs to put in them.” O, by all means, 
ſays the king ; and immediately gave orders for furniſhing 
Her bed-chamber, In a few months after this order, the 
bill was brought in, which ran thus: To a bed, &c. for 
Mrs, Chudleigh four thouſand. pounds.” The ſum was fo 
great the Jord-chamberlain would not paſs the account until 
he ſhewed it to the king, His majeſty immediately ſaw how 
he was taken in; but it was too late to retract: he accord. 
ingly gave orders for the payment, and obſerved at the ſamo 
time, if Mrs, Chudleigh found the bed as hard as he did, ſhe 
would never lie down on it as long as ſhe lived. 

| | During 
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During the time of the attack on Sullivan's iſland, General 
Lee was one day reconnoitring the communication made by 
the bridge of boats between that place and the Continent. 
As the balls whiſtled about in abundance, he obſerved one 
of his aid du camps, a very young man, ſhrink every now 
and then, and by the motion of his body, wiſhed to evade, 
if poſſible, the = « *Sdeath, Sir, cried Lee, what do 
pou mean? do you dodge? Do you know that the king of 

ruſſia loſt above a hundred aid du camps in one campaign?“ 
« Sol underſtand, Sir, (replied the young officer) but I did 
not think you could ſpare ſo many.” 
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VERSES occaſioned by the DEATH of 
SAMUE FOOTE, Ef; 
OF late, how dreadful on our modern = 1 
Has tyrant Death employ'd his ruthleſs rage ! 
Year after year exerted cruel ſway, 
And ſwept the fav'rite of each Muſe away; 
Mossor and BakR Yy—WoopwaArD—each a name 
Conſign'd by millions to theatric fame, 
Succeſſive fell !—at length he aims his ſtroke 
At Foorz, “the ſoul of whim,” the life of joke; 
Nor could that wit, admir'd by all below, 4 
Delay the triumph, or avoid the blow. 
How oft in life the Comic Muſe has found 
Her darling. with immortal plaudits crown'd | 
Poet and Player, while he wore the bays, 
And claim'd as due the tributary praiſe. 
His ſatire keen, in laſting traits diſplay'd, | 
What rank, what force of wealth could eber evade | 
A copious field, the vices of mankind 
And follies, for the ſatiriſt refin'd, 
Whoſe pencil, ſtrong and accurate, can trace 
Th' unnumber'd foibles of the human race 
This taſk was His; endu'd with matchleſs art 
To trace the paſſions riſing from the heart, 
Whoſe ſecret avenues to him were known, 
That made the “ living manners“ all his own, 
GREECE boaſted ARISTOPHANES. of old, 
For wit renown'd, in pointed fatire bold; 
If qualities like theſe can merit praiſe, 
The Ariſtophanes of theſe our days ; 
Cnrival'd 


Unrival'd ſtood; and if his various plan, 

That mark'd the follies, ſingled out the men, 

Such was th' original from whence he drew, 

And, Britons! Grecian modes transfus'd to you. 

Otten ſevere, yet ſure to meet applauſe, 

W bile ſatire kept within dramatic laws ; - | 
nd while he held the high-pois'd balance ev'n, 
"ho' not unenvy'd, by the m fotgiv'n ; eg 

Whoſe real worth defy'd deſtructionis po -r, 

Nor fear'd the laughter of the mirthful hour, 

410 theſe, Mill welcome; Foote has found acceſs, 

Pleas'd with his humour and his free addreſs. 3 

They hail'd him ſtill the boon companion's * 

And all the actor in the man was loſt; 

Nor did theprinces of the land dildaia * 

{Pleas'd with the ſweetheſs of fair Pleaſare's reign) 

To bid the Comic Muſe's wonted friend 

Their compotations and their feaſts attend; 

Where, full of mirth, he the rich banquet <crown'd, 

While the“ wine ſparkled, and the jeſt went round,” 

Conſign's at laſt to Death's-cold dreary fleep, | . 

Tho' round his urn the widow'd Mule ſhall weep, 

No more his lays ſhall charm, his-wit no more 

Shall ſet the crouded audience in a roar ; 

But while the ſoul through æther wings its way, 

The fire that charm'd us lies extinct in clay, 

Reſt to his ſhade, in life's wide ocean toſt, 

If aught of wiſdom or of fame be loſt, - * 

0 e in the grave forgotten lie, a 

ate from human nature claims a ſigh. 
i udden call'd, may all in time to come 
Stand well prepar'd to meet their final doom. 


E XT E My OR E. 
VE Punſters, and Jokers, and Witlings give 0 oer, 
What farther of FoorE would ye have 
Though the Table he knew how to ſet in a Roar, 
Let the Man reſt at Eaſe in his Grave. 
As you cannot affect him by all that you ſay, 
Prepare, then, yourſelves for the Stroke ; 
Though Life's but a Feſt,” as it paſſes away, 
Believe me, that Heath is no Jus 


1 ] 


NEW any CHOICE CONUNDRUMS; 


25 HY is a Lawyer like a Lion? 
2. Why is King George like a Steep/e ol 
3. Why is Lord Sandwich like a Firſt Rate Mun of War? 
4. Why is Lord North like Number 1 60 
5. Why is he like a Cypher? | 
6. Why are the Patriots like a ligbi Glinea ? _ 
7. Why is a Counſellor's Head like a Barb#r's Block ? 
8. Why is a Weatllercock like a Man of rn? 
9. Why are Lord Cheſterfield's Letters like Sy/labub : B 
10. Why is a Woman in Labour like a Glaſs Window ? 
11. Why is a Dog like a Critic? 
12. Why is going to Law like going to Tyburn? 
13. Why is an inconſtant Woman like Quiehſiluer? 
14. Why are many of our great Men like * 
15. Why are they ** Mountebanks ? ? 


SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS. 


Becauſe he goes about ſeeking 8 he may devour; 
Becauſe he is the Head of the Church. 
Becauſe he is at the Head of the Navy. 
Becauſe he-is the fr/? figurt in the Miniſtry, 
Becauſe when he fandeth by himſelf he is uſeleſs, 
Becauſe they want Weight. 
Becauſe it wears Wigs of different Sizes. 
Becaliſe it moves When the Wind blows, 
Becauſe they are 2 
10. Becauſe ſhe is full of pains; 
11. Becauſe he ſnarls. 
12. Becauſe it brings on Repentance. 
1 11 Becauſe there is no fixing her, 
4. Becauſe their zpper Stories are worlt furniſhed; 
: 5. Becauſe they play the, fool, : 


> > DE 2.2 


EPITAPH en the latt SAMUEL FOOTE, /. 


A8 Childfen laugh, or cry themſelves to ſleep, 
He play'd his Life away—left us to weeep; * 
aA G EXTEM. 


Your 
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EXTEMPORE A FOO TE's Darn. 


VE Sons of Frolic, Mirth and Fun, | KT 1 


Ye Jokers, hang the Head; 
tren's earthly Race is run, 
And Wit itſelf is dead. 
4 That cannot be, a Bard replies, 
«Tis true, that Foot may die, 
« But Wit, immortal, ſtill muſt rife, 
And ſeek her native Sky.“ | 


EXTEMPORE: On the ſam, 


SATIRE and trony no more 
Shall forth their Arrows ſhoot ;— 
Ev'n. Wit muſt fall ;—the reaſon's plain, 
Becauſe ſhe'as ne er a—Foors ! 


On « FOOT SOLDIER, 


ON a long March at length he loft bis Breath, . 
And took up Quarters with his Landlord Death; 
With whom in Peace and Reſt he'II ſurely ſtay, 

*Filt Trumpets ſound the great reviewing-day. - 


' On «a PEFTYFOGGING LAWYER, 


Beneath this Dunghill rotting lies 
A Knave, who liv'd by Fools ;— 
If to Heav'n's Court he ever riſe, - 
He'll break his Priſon Rules. 


, ROGER and NELL. Ar original Epigramts 
1 Love you quoth Roger, but cannot tell why; 


Tis not for your beauty or wit: 
What can it be for, Nell ?—She made this reply, 
You love me for what you can' get, 
| TOASTS 


[ 63 ) | 
TOASTS forthe preeut Y EAR. 
The Qyzex, 
ALL Health and Honour, Plenty, Peace 
With Charlotte's growing Years encreale, 


Each genuine Bleffing ſtreaming down 
On the firſt Few | in Britain's Crown. 


The Princes Ror Ak. 


HAIL op'ning Flower, whoſe; riſin 2 diſplay, 
The growing Beauties of thy riper 

When ſome illuſtrious Prince ſhall _ re thy Charms, 
And ſeize Heav'ns Bounty with expanded Arms, 

O trebly bleſt, in Perſon, Mind, and Face, 


Wich thy F ather's Worth, and all thy Mother's Graces 


EPITAPH on the Death if Commodore ante 


18 Forreſt dead ?—Death, thou has ſell'd an Oak, 
By a moſt cruel and untimely Stroke : 
But ere thou kill' another brave as he, 


Old Time ſhall make a heavy Blow at thee, 


On a LADY. 
| 


THE Friend of Genius and of Truth, 
ere reſts— beyond the Reach of Pain : 
Jere Beauty lies, and blooming Youth— 
Reflect ye giddy and ye vain! 


II. 


Why need the ſculptur'd Stone declare 
That Love and Friendſhip. held her dear, 

Since none who knew her could forbear 
The ſilent but expreſſive Tear. 


G2 Wy 


( 4) 
D. CONT ENTED CUCKOLD. 


8 George, when he heard that his Wife was in Labour, 
Invited eac \ uſeful reſpectable Neighbour ; 
Her Groans were ſo loud that they melted his Heart, 
And he rail'd at himſelf, as the Cauſe of her Smart; 
6 —_ your Eyes, George, ſaid the, and from weeping: 
1 rain, fp 4 
] cannot blame ys as the Caule of my Pain. 


The SC O LD. lung. 
SOME Women take Delight in Dreſs; ; 


And ſome in Cards take Pleaſure; * 
Whilſt others place their Happineſs 

In heaping hoards of Treafure 
In private ſome delight to kiſs, 

Their hidden Charms unfolding; 
But, all miſtake the ſovereign Bliſs; 

There's no ſuch Joy as Scolding. | i 


The Inſtant that I ope my Eyes, 
Adieu all Day to Silence; 
Before my Neighbours they cap riſe, 
They hear my Tongue a Mile hence 
When 4 the Board I take my Seat, 
Tis one continued Riot 
I eat and ſcold, and ſcold and eat, 
My Clack is ne'er at quiet. 


Too fat, too lean, too hot, too cold, 
I ever am complainingn;ñ 

Too raw, too roaſt, too young, too old, 
Each Gueſt at Table painin 

Let it be Fowl, or Fleſh, or Fach, 
Though of my own provici ing, 

Iſtill find Fault with every Diſh; 

Still every Servant chiding. 


But, when to Bed I go at Night, 
I ſurely fall a weeping; 
For then I loſe my great Delight, 
How can I ſcold when ceping ? 
9 2 


5 


But 
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But this my pain doth miti ate,” nd, aft T . HG) 3>1 | 
And ſoon diſperſes ſor ; 232 | "7 | 
Although to-night it be too late, 10 | | 

I'll pay it off To-morrow, OI ONO . 


The FLY, and te CANDLE, 
RETIRE, thou vain, thou giddy thing, 


Retire: And yet be wiſe - " TY 1 
The flame has caught his ſilken wing; 
He flutters, falls, and dies. 
I, alſo, like this hapleſs h, AS ng ef 
Grown giddy as I gaze, | 70 
Ev'n now, alas ! approach too nigh, a 
And periſh in the blaze, 


EPTITAP HE 


On the DEATH of a 'F AIR PaITENT.. | 


HERE liz I, once 8 Fair,, 4, 094 - 
Ill living, and ill- lo- 'd;' an Yum S862 1 

Whoſe heedleſs beauty was my ſaare, öl 5 | 
Whoſe wit my folly prov'd... eu 02.2242. 


E Pi 1 Gro A MN 


n 4 gentleman whoſe name is Calf, paying his addreſſes to @ 
5 beautiful young lady at Hampton. * . 
THOUGH great Jove, {unleſs poets relate what's untrue) 
In the form of a bull did Europa ſubdue ; 

Sure you never can fancy your fate has decreed, 


That a Calf like e can with Sally fucered. 


" * F 


F P I 8 R A M. 
On a lady who vowed never to marry.” 


CHLOE abhor'd the name of wife; 
Was very grave and ſtay'd, 
Reſolv'd to: lead a happy fe 
And live and die a maid; 


t a | Yet 


It4& F 


Yet ſoon as Florio bravely try d b B e 2iffs +: 
With well-feign'd _ to win her, 

The virgin yielded, bluſh'd, and 
« J'II not be ſuch a ſinner,” 28. ca 


An Epitaph on mn Cebler, 55 


LET drop one tear my gentle friend, 
And pity this poor Cobler's end. 
This honeſt fellow work'd ſo faſt, 
He wore his awl out and his laſt,” \ 
On future bliſs he can't depend, 
His ſole was grown too bad to Bend. 


Generous OEconany. 


Frank, who will ay. friend ſupply, 

Lent me ten guineas——Come, ſaid I, 

Give me a pen, it is but fair, | 
You take my note :—Quoth he, hold there, 
Jack ! to the caſh I've bid adieu; 

No need to waſte my paper too 


A Receipt. to mate an E PIG RAM. 


A pleaſing ſuhject firſt with care provide; 
Your matter muſt with nature be ſupply d; 
Nervous your diction, be your meaſure long, 
Nor fear your vetſe too ſtiff, if Tenſe be ſtrong " 
In proper places proper numbers aſe, - 
And now the quicker, now the ſlower chuſe; 
Too ſoon the dactyl the performance ends, 
But the flow ſpondee coming thoughts ſuſpends ; ; 
Your laſt attention on the {ting : beſtow. 
To that your good or il-Tucceſs you'll owe, * 
Not wit alone muſt ſhine, but humour dow, 4. 
Obſerving theſe your Epigram's compleated. 
Nor fear twill tire, tho“ ſeyenty-times-repeated. _ 


On Sir John Vanbrugh, the Architect. 


Lie light upon him earth] tho' he 
Laid — a heavy load on thee, 


4 
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| On @ lady who wore alk bar. 
TRE golden hair that D——y wears, 
Is hers, who would have thought it ? 
She ſwears tis her's—and true ſhe ſwears ; 


For I know where ſhe bought it. 


On th WORLD. 


THE world's a city form'd by many a ſtreet. 

And death's the market-place where all men meet: | 
If life was merchandiſe that men could It 
The rich would always live, the poor woul die. 


The CREDITOR. 


My money, Sir, I want—do fix à day, 

For payment promis d tho“ you never pay 
Let it be doom's-day — tale a — — ſcope 
Pay when you're honeſt, or at leaſt give _ 


The W A G E R. 


T OM Trotter, laſt Chriſtmas, moſt bicterly ort, 
That he would be marry'd by May or before ; 
However a wager we laid on't, in fine, 
Of two Turkey cocks and a bottle of wine. 
A fortnight ago I chanc'd to ſee Tom, 
J aſk'd him if marry'd, he ſigh'd with n: 
What Tom is it ſo? I find then I've loſt, 
Aye! faintly, ſays he, and I've won to my coſt 
A terrible ſhrew of a wife I've to handle, 
It was but laſt night in my face went the candle, 
She's ſcolding for ever, no tongue can expreſs, 
She makes the room eccho, like football, no 
Now and then, nay tis often, my head ſhe will comb 
In a terrible manner :—thus ſuffers poor Tem. | 
She all company keeps, goes out when ſhe will, 
. Unconſtant and giddy as Colliner's mill. 
She'll be out of the way, come and ſee me to=morrew : 
Ewift Thad loſt: but wh ve won to my ſorrow. 


IJ 
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The following are the capital Dramatic Productions of the 
late Engliſh Ar:fophanes ; ſeveral of which being yet in 
Manuſcript, the Property of them devolves to his Son. 


as Mr. Forte Tea. 


Taſte. 


The Knights. 

The Minor. 

The Engliſhman in Paris. 

The Engliſhman returned from Paris, 


The Orators. 


The Mayor of Garrat. 
The Author, 

The Capuchin. 

The Commilſiary, 

The Patron. 

The Lyar. - 

The Devil upon Two Sticks, 
The LAME Lo VER“. 
The Maid of Bath. 
The Cozeners. 

The Nabob. 

The Bankrupt. And 
A Trip to Calais. 


+ Diverſions of the Morning; afterwards 2 8 to che Public 


* For a beaut fol Repreſentation of a ſtriking Scene in that 


Comedy, ſee our ingenious Frontiſpiece. 


